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THE GRAND TOUR 


After the pilgrim, the scholar, and the diplomat 
of earlier times, a new type of English traveller to 
Italy emerged in the 16th century in the young courtier 
who went abroad (especially to France and Italy) to 
refine his manners and ripen his knowledge. 


In spite of some opposition, belief in the educa- 
tional value of travel gained ground during the 17th 
century and the younger nobility, accompanied by 
their tutors and servants, travelled increasingly. 
Men like Ben Johnson (who accompanied Sir Walter 
Raleigh's son abroad) and Thomas Hobbes (who ac- 
companied the Earl of Devonshire) were not above 
accepting the role of travelling tutor. Lassels and 
Misson, authors of two of the most popular 17th 
century guidebooks to Italy, were both professional 
travelling tutors, and incidentally, it was in the pre- 
face to Lassels's "Voyage to Italy" (1670) that the 
expression ''Grand Tour" appeared for the first time. 


The tour was not, however, a "tour" in the 20th 
century acceptance of the word, for these travellers 
often spent several years abroad, learning the 
language, studying the country, buying works of art 
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and meeting eminent and distinguished people wherever 
they went. During the 18th century the popularity 
of the Grand Tour reached such proportions that the 
English 'milords't had almost a monopoly of tourist 
travel in Europe. 


Italy, and Rome in particular, attracted a great 
number of English artists: in fact, almost half of 
the painters represented in the forthcoming Georgian 
Show, spent some time in Rome from 1720 to 1787. 
In the 1770's, for example, Romney, Wright of Derby 
and Copley were in Rome, and it became the custom 
for the young touring noblemen to have their portraits 
painted by local artists or by one of their compatriots 
during their stay. Horace Walpole’s portrait by 
Rosalba Carriera (mentioned in Wilmarth Lewis's 
lecture last November) is one among many examples. 
The 8th Duke of Hamilton, the central figure in the 
picture illustrated above, sat for an artist in Geneva, 
and again for Pompeo Batoni in Rome, before com- 
missioning the portrait group by Gavin Hamilton. 


Gavin Hamilton, a Scottish painter, lived in Rome 
from 1740 - with an interruption of some years in 
London - until his death in 1798. In addition to being 
an historical and portrait painter, he was active as 
an excavator and a dealer in antiquities and old 
masters. Portraits depicting Englishmen against a 
background of Roman monuments were already the 
fashion in the last quarter of the 17th century, but 
the best known are those of the 18th century by Pompeo 
Batoni, for example, Lord Tavistock against the 
Colosseum (1762) and Sir Wyndham Knatchbull 
Wyndham against the Temple of Vesta (1759). 


The portrait group illustrated above (from the 
Georgian Show) represents Douglas, 8th Duke of 
Hamilton (1756-1799), Dr. John Moore (1730-1802) 
and his son, Ensign John Moore (1761-1809). Dr. 
Moore, the friend and biographer of Smollett, and the 
author of a popular novel "Zeluco", was the tutor 
and medical attendant of the Duke. It appears, from 
his letters to the mother of his young charge, that 
his role was no sinecure, as it was necessary both 
to curb the Duke's extravagances and restrain his 
propensity towards love-affairs. 


The Duke and his suite (including 4 footmen), left 
for the Continent in 1772 and remained abroad 4 
years. They travelled in France, Switzerland (spend- 
ing 2 years in Geneva), Germany, and arrived in 
Rome during the winter of 1775. Dr. Moore in his 
account of their travels ("A View of Society & Manners 
in France, Switzerland & Germany", 1779; the volume 
on Italy appeared in 1781) gave a summary of how 
they spent their days: "Our mornings are generally 


GRAND TOUR (Cont'd) 


spent in visiting the antiquities and the paintings in 
the palaces... We generally pass two or three hours 
every evening at the conversazionis.” 

The young Duke was, like many of the touring 
noblemen, a connoisseur with classical tastes. He 
immediately fell in love with and bought a large Venus 
(a statue) as well as commissioning Gavin Hamilton 
to paint a picture entitled: "Hector's Farewell to 
Andromache". 


The background in our portrait group is unusually 
ambitious and accurate; the sitters are grouped on 
a height overlooking the Forum, on the right is the 
Temple of Concord, and in the background can be 
seen the Arch of Titus and the Colosseum. 

On the right of the Duke is John Moore, the future 
hero of the battle of Corunna, who was about fourteen 
at the time and had only just obtained an ensigncy in 


FROM THE PRESIDENT 


In bringing any major exhibition to Toronto from 
abroad, our Gallery must share with the other ex- 
hibitors the tremendous costs of transportation, 
packing, insurance and extra guarding. 


The Council of the Gallery, with the permission 
of the City Council, has approved the following ad- 
mission charges for the period of the "Georgian 
Show" to defray expenses as was done at the time 
of the exhibitions "Vienna Treasures" and "The 
Golden Age of Dutch Painting". 

Members and the general public will be charged 
a 50¢ admission fee at all times from January 11th 
until February 16th. This charge will be made on 
Saturdays and Sundays, times when Gallery admission 


EXCHANGE EXHIBITIONS: CANADA - AUSTRALIA 


"Opinion seems to be that Canadian art is more international and 


the 51st regiment. In the foreground, is the Duke's 
mastiff (on whose collar one can read HAMILton) 
who had come from England with his master. It was 
not unusual for a dog to accompany his master on 
the Grand Tour: one remembers the sad fate of 
Horace Walpole's little black spaniel "Tory" who 
was carried off by a wolf while they were crossing 
the Mont Cenis Pass. 


The unaffected directness of this portrait group 
gives it an uncommon charm: in addition, it is an 
unusually vivid illustration of that interesting and 
attractive phase of 18th century life: "The Grand 
Tours 


Note: For part of the above commentary I am in- 
debted to Brinsley Ford's article in "The Burlington 
Magazine", December, 1955, pp. 372-378. 


Subs 


is traditionally free,as well as on week days. Students 
will be admitted for 25¢ and children under 14 years 
for 10¢ at all times. 

Gallery members will receive an invitation which 
will admit two to the formal Opening on Friday, 
January 10th. NO ONE CAN BE ADMITTED WHO 
DOES NOT PRESENT AN INVITATION. At all other 
times during this exhibition it will be necessary for 
members to pay the general admission charges as 
above. 

The Council feels sure that the quality of this 
exhibition will bring great pleasure to all who see 
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sophisticated than Australian — and that Canadian painters have a much 
surer grasp of the principles of abstract painting” writes one of the 
Australian Galleries currently exhibiting a collection of 55 Canadian 
paintings. The paintings described are by 18 contemporary artists who 
have, on the whole, made their reputations here since the war. 


The Art Gallery of Toronto lent three paintings to this Canadian Col- 
lection now on view at the Canberra Gallery. Earliest painting is our 
BORDUAS, "Bird Deciphering Hieroglyphics", painted in 1943; next is the 
BINNING, "Ghost Ships'', 1949 (reproduced opposite); and finally, our 
RIOPELLE, ''Coups sur Coups", 1953. 


The Toronto pictures were shipped over a year ago when the National 
Gallery of Canada organized the tour. They will return to the Gallery 
after the Georgian Show, having visited seven major Australian cities. 


At the same time, an exhibition of contemporary Australian painters 
is travelling across Canada. It reaches Toronto in April. 


Members who saw the Australian Exhibition of 1943, when the "bark 
drawings" by Australian Aboriginies made such an impression, will find 
that since the war a combination of developments has occurred in 
Australian painting, quite as complex as those in Canada. 


International influences are evident in the work of such major Australian ‘ mae 
painters as Jean Bellette and Godfrey Miller, while more local influences oer 
dominate the paintings of mining towns, water holes and fortune tellers 
by Arthur Boyd and Donald Friend. 


COMPARISONS AGAIN ! 


The show of "British Painting in the Eighteenth 
Century" at the Gallery this month presents an 
unparalleled opportunity for members to enjoy 
characteristic works of the foremost painters of 
that period. But it should be equally important as 
an occasion to assess the quality of our own eighteenth 
century British pictures by the standard of the best 
that Great Britain and North America can produce. 
More for this reason than to supplement an already 
superb exhibition, a few of our finer pictures will be 
included at points where comparisons can be made 
most effectively. 

One picture which certainly has nothing to fear 


from such a juxtaposition is Gainsborough's "'Harvest . 


Waggon", a charming detail of which is reproduced 
here. 


Bought by the Prince of Wales in 1786 soon after 
it was painted, it was presented by him to the cele- 
brated Mrs. Fitzherbert and graced a number of 
distinguished collections before it entered our own 
collection through the generosity of the late Frank 
P. Wood. 


The scene is a rustic one of a young farmer help- 
ing a country girl to mount the wheel of his hay cart. 
It shows the fashionable portrait painter in one of 
his nostalgic backward glances at the rural landscape 
of his Suffolk period, but one must remember, it is 
landscape viewed through the most sophisticated 
eyes in eighteenth century England. 


Among the paintings by Reynolds will appear the 
"Horace Walpole’’, which came to us through the 
J. P. Bickell Bequest and the "George, First Marquis 
Townshend", a gift of the Reuben Wells Leonard 
Estate. 


The first, the earliest of three such portraits of 
Walpole, was painted in 1756 for his half-sister, 
Lady Mary Churchill. It shows him in his two-fold 
role as connoisseur and writer. At his elbow are 
his ink well and quill and an engraving of one of his 
favourite objets d'art, the bronze eagle dug up in 
Rome which he bought in 1747 as Wilmarth Lewis 
told us in his November lecture. 


’ 


It may be, of course, that the lack of colour in 
this portrait, apart from the rich crimson of the 
table-cloth, reflects the actual appearance of 
Walpole's dress and complexion which was, according 
to a contemporary writer "of a most unhealthy pale- 
ness". On the other hand the colour may also have 
suffered from the fading of pigments which is so 
frequently criticized in Sir Joshua's work of this 
period and which led at least one patron to write 
beneath his own portrait: 


"The Art of Painting clearly was designed 
To bring the features of the dead to mind, 
But this damned painter hath reversed the plan 
And made the picture die before the man". 


However, even in its present state the "Walpole" 
makes a convincing ''grisaille", and vividly conjures 
up the lively character of its sitter. 


The "Townshend", a full-length ceremonial portrait 
of the Field Marshall, is a more imposing picture 
in size and colouring but its very fidelity to the sub- 


ject, a pompous personage who happened to take over 
the command of the British army on the Plains of 
Abraham when Wolfe fell on September 13, 1759, 
makes it less immediately attractive than the 
"Walpole". 


Having completed a penetrating study of the head 
from life in 1779 Reynolds apparently lost interest in 
the project until much later when he fixed the sketch 
to a larger canvas and finished off the composition 
with a stock pose and anachronistic armour borrowed 
from the seventeenth century. 


It is an important Reynolds and of great historical 
interest to Canadians, but even as one of the artist's 
essays in the "Grand Manner" it may prove less 
arresting than the swashbuckling ''Colonel Tarleton" 
which London's National Gallery is lending to the 
show. 


Our large "Stormy Weather, Terracina” by William 
Marlow, formerly in the collection of the Viscountess 
Mountbatten of Burma, will compare quite favourably 
with the "Blackfriars Bridge" lent by Martin's Bank 
in London although it naturally differs considerably 
in treatment. Our group portrait of "William 
McCartney, M.P. and Family" by Francis Wheatley, 
from the Agnes E. Wood Estate, will probably be 
included too, though it is perhaps less characteristic 
of his subject matter than the Earl of Harrowby's 
"Mr. Howard Offering Relief to Prisoners" which is 
included in the exhibition. It will, however, make an 
excellent pendant for the equally uncharacteristic but 
even more engaging ''Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Coltman" 
by Wright of Derby owned by Mr. Charles Rogers- 
Coltman. 


There are also in the Gallery's collection attrac - 
tive pictures by Hogarth, Nathaniel Hone, John 
Hoppner, Lawrence, Raeburn and Romney from which 
further selections will be made as space permits. 
But even those which must be omitted will be seen 
with fresher and keener eyes when they return to 
the walls at the end of February. 


W.D. 


ALL ABOARD FOR NEW YORK ! 


An exceptional five-day Spring Tour of New York 
and Delaware for Gallery members is planned by 
the Women's Committee. 


The April tour of magnificent art collections, 
homes and gardens will be accompanied by a small 
group from the Women's Committee. Members who 
join the tour will travel to the Winterthur Museum, 
the superlative du Pont mansion containing over 100 
interiors from three centuries of American Decora- 
tive art. They will also visit the famous Longwood 
Gardens, at their best in April. 


Following two days in Delaware, the party will 
proceed to New York and its outstanding galleries! 
This will be a unusual opportunity to see a number 


GEORGIAN PATTERNS 


For those who enjoy mental jig-saws and for others 
who wish a broad picture of the activities and in- 
fluences of the 18th century in England, Miss Nancy 
Robertson of the Extension Department has devised 
three colourful charts. These large graphs, each 
illustrated by reproductions, show the period's im- 
portant people and events in their historical 
perspective. The charts will hang in the Lecture 
Room during the Georgian Show, accompanied by 
display material of British 18th century life. 


As the arts reflect the character of their age as 
well as the artists' personality, and an appreciation 
of a period demands an examination of all the forms 
of artistic expression -the Georgian artists, crafts- 
men, musicians, writers and soldiers have been 
placed on two charts to illustrate their overlapping 
life-lines. The third places such events as the death 
of Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham, and the American 
and French Revolutions. 


In a very general way, the British artists take 
their chronological positions beside each other and 
their great contemporaries on the Continent, Watteau, 
Canaletto, Tiepolo and Goya. A quick glance can 
raise such fascinating questions as ''did Kneller, the 
distinguished painter of three British reigns meet 
the aging Rembrandt on a trip to Holland as has been 
suggested?" 


LAST MINUTE NOTES 


E. P. TAYLOR, a Vice-President for several years, was elected 
President of the Art Gallery at the Council Meeting following the 


Gallery Annual Meeting (see opposite). 


R. W. FINLAYSON, President since 1955, was made an Honorary 


Vice-President. 


H. R. JACKMAN was elected a Vice-President. 


MRS. J.K. CRONYN, President of the Women's Committee was elected 
to succeed retiring S.G. Bennet as a member of Council. 


A.T. LAMBERT and J.G. EDISON were re-elected to Council. 


of the fine public galleries and museums — and it is 
expected that, in addition, a number of private art 
collections will be opened to the group. 


Both men and women are welcome on the tour. 
As accomodation is unfortunately limited, only the 
first 25 members to apply after the publication of 
more detailed information in the February member's 
bulletin can be booked. 


First class hotel accommodation, travel expenses 
and tipping for five days are included in an over-all 
cost of approximately $156.00 by air — $179.00 by 
rail. 


Watch for further details in February. 


Reynolds, who spent his life endeavoring to elevate 
the social position of the English artist, moved in 
that extraordinary intellectual society that was London 
in the 18th century. He was one of the founders of 
the Club whose meetings were held in taverns like 
the Cheshire Cheese, where Burke, Goldsmith, Gibbon 
and Boswell met to hear Dr. Johnson talk. 

Voltaire, the emminent French philosopher, during 
a London visit became acquainted with many of 
England's greatest, and Boswell visited both Voltaire 
and Jean-Jacques Rousseau on one of his many trips 
abroad. 


Not all famous men rose solely through their own 
abilities but often through the patronage of people of 
fashion. Sheridan, author of ''The School for Scandal", 
owes much of his fame and fortune to Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, (whose portrait by Reynolds 
is a highlight of the Exhibition and is illustrated on 
the catalogue cover). She helped him in his rise in 
the theatre (at Garrick's retirement he bought the 
Drury Lane theatre) and later supported him in his 
political career where he matched his powers of 
oratory against those of William Pitt the Younger. 

Another example of the remarkable patterns of 
Georgian life is that Sheridan was also well known 
to Gainsborough through his wife, the beautiful singer 
Elizabeth Linley Sheridan and her musical family. 
Gainsborough painted Elizabeth many times both 
before and after her marriage. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF NEWS AND NOTES 


Sybille Pantazzi, Librarian; William S. A. Dale, Curator; Donna Day Maas, Editor. 


